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chief offence) she was convinced that everything that
William did was perfect.1 The Empress clung to her
grief and her inconsolable loss; if she lunched or dined
with them it was terrible to visit those scenes, and no
one knew or cared what she suffered. Constantly had
she regretted the bitterness of the English Press towards
Germany, but now when The Times adopted a more
friendly tone and spoke with approval of her son, she
thought it t curious ': she feared it would encourage
him to believe himself infallible. She had been the
victim of venomous and absolutely unfounded attacks,
William had behaved sometimes brutally to her and often
most thoughtlessly, and he became to her the com-
pendium and personification of those who now slighted
and neglected her. Her idea of leaving Germany had
long been abandoned, and she bought an estate at Cronberg
and built herself a house which she named * Friedrichshof,'
where she intended to live in complete retirement. But
it was impossible for so active-minded and restless a
woman, only just fifty years old, to obliterate the political
interests which had engrossed her so long, or patiently
to see her son, whose ideas and ideals were so utterly
opposed to hers, in possession of all that, but for her
husband's premature death, she would have shared with
him. Even if William and her daughter-in-law had
behaved to her with the most delicate consideration, she
would still have been desperately unhappy, and have felt
herself ill-used.

Next year (1891), instead of the Emperor coming to
Cowes for the holiday which he said that he enjoyed more
than anything in the whole year (his uncle did not rate
it so highly), he and the Empress paid their first state

1 Ponsonby, Letters of Empress Frederick, pp. 400, 410.